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THE ART AMATEUR. 



LESSONS IN MURAL DECORATION* 



II. 



If you have an eye and feeling for color, you will 
color well and without effort ; but if not, all the theo- 
ries of secondaries, tertiaries, proportional 
parts, rainbows, prisms or musical chord ar- 
guments will not make you color otherwise 
than vilely, badly, hopelessly and uselessly. 
If you want to learn, go to nature, and re- 
member that before you can color well you 
must see well. It is wonderful how many un- 
consciously-blind people there are, and some- 
times how really difficult it is to see. Often 
you may see a lovely color in an autumn leaf, 
which perhaps you would pronounce purple ; 
go nearer, it looks brown ; pick it, and it 
turns out to be dark green. 

There are a few hints which we really may 
learn from nature and reduce to art — few, 
because not possessing her receipt for setting 
her palette, her medium, vehicle, and mate- 
rials, we cannot take all the liberties she does. 
Let us observe first that she almost never 
uses crude, unbroken color ; how she breaks her 
color, how she obtains those delicious subtle grada- 
tions and passages from tint to tint, or hue to hue, is 
a mystery, but at least observe and grant the fact. 
At a distance, a rose appears one piece of carnation ; 
look close, and each leaf differs from its neighbor, each 
leaf is one 
glow of grad- 
uated color. 
And even in 
some flowers, 
where " our 
lack - lustre" 
eyes are, un- 
able to see the 
subtle change 
of tint, nature 
effects it by 
light or sha- 
dow influenc- 
ing its posi- 
tion. How to 
reduce this to 
practice ? ' In 
a very partial 
manner, thus : 
Let the reader 
try an experi- 
ment for him- 
self. Describe 

a circle, and then rubbing up some cceruleum, color 
it, taking care to apply the color evenly and flat. 
Now describe a second circle, and on the back of a 
plate rub up without regard to position small unequal 
portions of coeruleum, ultramarine, indigo, Veronese 
green, burnt sienna, and perhaps a touch of gamboge. 
While moist, place the paper on which the 
second circle was described upon this plate 
and then remove. Now, see which of your 
circles you prefer, the flat wash of cceruleum 
or the mysterious splash of all colors mingled 
— we will venture to say you will decide on 
the latter. The first is dead, the second flash- 
ing with life. And to apply this farther, inas- 
much as a wall cannot be decorated by revers- 
ing smudged palettes ; in painting any pat- 
tern where you would have set your palette 
with one red, one blue and one green, use 
many tints of the same color. Dip your 
brush or stencil-tool at random into them, 
and work them in as you proceed. Do you 
know, as Cennini would say, what the effect 
will be ? The horror of professional writers 
and decorators, and the pleasure of all who un- 
derstand and love color. But remember that 
this is applicable only in a limited degree. If 
you have to color a large space, as ground for a 
diaper, you cannot for many reasons afford to 
break this, it must be a flat wash, the flatter the 
better. But you will reserve your broken colors for 
delicate little pieces— small patterns — the grounds on 

* In an article on " Stencilling in Oil Colors," published last year in 
the September number of the Art Amateur, general instructions were 
given concerning the combination of colors, which will be found very 
useful to ;he reader, It is not. necessary to republish them,— Ep. A. A, 



which emblems or devices stand, little gems as it were 
to which your broad spans of flat color may serve as 
frames and background. And even in large spaces 
where broken color cannot actually be used, a broken 
effect may be produced by the judicious choice of colors 
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in diapering. Thus lighter tints of the ground color 
may be always employed with safety. Salmon tint on 
Indian red, light on dark green, vermilion on choco- 
late, and even the reverse of these, i.e., dark on light, 
will have the desired effect of mellowing, softening, 
and breaking color in large masses. And another 
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hint, avoid crude color, mix your tints freely. A 
green compounded of blue, yellow, brown, and a dash 
of red or purple will always be far more lovely than 
any flat color your box possesses. The most agree- 
able colors are those difficult to name, which seem to 
tremble on the verge of another color. And this is a 
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rule absolute, for both white and black are in nearly 
every case enriched and improved by judicious tem- 
pering with other colors. Thus for white, add'a dash 
of yellow or red for warmth, blue or green for cold- 
ness, so that a green-tinted white will look best in a 
pattern where there is much Indian red, and a pinky 



white may be opposed to much blue or gray. Black 
is always improved by the addition of a little blue in 
which we follow nature, who rarely employs pure 
black unmixed with other color. Black is after all a 
relative color and one producible by contrast. Thus, 
under certain circumstances and effects, In- 
dian red or burnt umber may be made to 
stand for it where the introduction of anything 
darker would be harsh and unpleasant. 

Of all unpleasant colors, perhaps, emerald 
green is most so, because it is so terribly self- 
assertive and resolved, and yet even this has 
its place and use, which brings us to our last 
hint. Brilliant colors in great quantity are by 
no means necessary for brilliant effects, they 
should be reserved as heightening touches. 
In coloring, as in life, extravagance demoral- 
izes the mind, and where high colors are used 
in profusion, the eye refuses to recognize their 
value and becomes wearied. To prove this, 
color any simple pattern with vermilion, ultra- 
marine at its full power, emerald green and 
brown, putting in a little gilding. Then tak- 
ing the same pattern, use Indian red for ver- 
milion, indigo for ultramarine, white for green, leav- 
ing the gold. Note the contrast : one looks dull, heavy 
and gaudy, the other delicate, and full of light. The 
battle of color has after all to be fought with the four 
colors, Indian red, indigo, ochre and white, employ- 
ing for enrichment, black tempered with umber. If 

a good effect 
cannot be pro- 
duced with 
these, the col- 
or-box may 
be closed in 
despair. Rely 
on these for 
your general 
effect, and 
employ your 
brightest col- 
or, like jewels, 
rarely but ju- 
diciously. The 
greatest proof 
of good color- 
ing is a pleas- 
ant sense of 
warmth and 
breadth, a 
perception of 
general effect 
to the exclu- 
sion of details. If every friend who inspects your de- 
sign or work fixes on some particular detail for praise, 
be sure you have made some blunder and paint it out 
forthwith, cheerfully but firmly. It should not have 
been so self-assertive. 

A good design must be like a building in which 
each stone has its place and duty. Each sev- 
eral part is incomplete without its neighbor, 
each lending something of strength, of har- 
mony, of contrast to the other. And again, 
so nicely must this be balanced that the re- 
moval of one part in a perfect design will 
mar all the rest. As an example, take a. 
Gothic moulding of the decorated period. At 
some distance, all you perceive is a nicely- - 
balanced mass of light and shade. Come a 
little nearer, and you begin to make out the 
prominent features arid general arrangement ; 
while, when close, you discover that all this 
effect is produced by some half-dozen mould- 
ings, fillets, and deep hollows, all working 
together in their respective positions and har- 
monizing as one great whole. Remove or 
alter the position of one, and all is ruined; 
gut light for shade, fillet for hollow, and you 
change all. 

So then in your design, first fix on the gen- 
eral effect you desire, then consider how best 
you may attain this by the relation, the har- 
mony or the contrast of your several parts. Every 
design ought to mean something— to have something 
to say— and to say that clearly too— so, what letters 
and words are to your thought-containing sentences, 
each pattern is to your whole design. 

T, Godwin. 



